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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XXII. 
FORGIVENESS. 


E may see how much we have to re- 

joice in, by observing the wide differ- 

ence in the character and permanence of the 
results which follow our good or bad actions. 
‘“‘ Whatsoever good a man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord.” God, we may 
see, is a sure paymaster. ‘There is no end to 
the results of a good deed; God will reward 


it forever. But he stops the results of an 
evil deed with forgiveness. The rule of exact 
payment is not carried out on that side; that 
is, God has found a way to limit the conse- 
quences of a bad action. It is said, “‘ He 
that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” The 
results of these two acts would here seem to 
correspond, though they actually do not. The 
payment stops on one side if we repent and 
turn back to God. Sin, we may say, bears 
but one crop, and then dies, if we commit 
ourselves to the mercy of God; but our good 
seed brings forth crop after crop, and life ev- 
erlasting. 

If the universe was governed by what the 
ancients called fate, or by what the moderns 
designate as “fixed laws,” then the conse- 
quences of evil would be just as inevitable and 
interminable as those which follow good ; there 
could be no forgiveness. The idea of remis- 
sion of sins, is entirely foreign to any theory 
of natural laws and fixed machinery: it be- 
longs to God—to a being who has a soft heart. 
People do not believe in the miracles of Christ 
because the natural laws seem to prove that a 
sick man cannot be cured until his disease has 
run its course; he cannot get his discharge 
until the whole debt is paid. But Christ said 
to a suffering man, “Thy sins be forgiven 
thee: take up thy bed and walk.” He put 
an end to the results of the man’s previous 
sin. We may hers see the difference be- 
tween having a loving God over us, and hay- 
ing @ great engine of natural laws. It is just 
the difference between giving a child tender 





parents to care for it, and leaving it to the 
chances of nature and selfishness. 


XXIII. 
SPIRITUAL HYDRAULICS. 


I think we can find a good illustration of 
the way God works in saving us, by consider- 
ing what takes place in the operation of 
pumping water. You place the pump where 
you can use it, and connect it with the water 
in the well by means of a pipe. The opening 
into the pipe is at the bottom of the well. 
The lower beneath the surface of the water 
you have the opening the more water the 
pump will draw. Then you apply the force 
which is to raise the water by means of the 
pump, at the top of the pipe. It is unneces- 
sary to our illustration to enter into details here 
about the atmospheric pressure; the important 
facts are these: The force is applied in the 
pump, atthe top of the pipe, by which the 
water is brought up from the bottom of the 
well; and all the water in the well must go to 
the bottom to get into the pipe before it can 
come up into the air. 


Now, Christ and his resurrection are the 
pump that is going to raise us and bring us 
into heaven, as the water is pumped out at 
the top of the well. Christ and the resur- 
rection running down into this world of dark- 
ened spirits, are an engine always and every- 
where at work absorbing. The suction at 
the top is constantly going on, and our life is 
the water. You are going to be saved by 
being raised. To suck you up out of this 
dark well of sin and condemnation you want 
the resurrection. You must go down to get 
into the opening at the bottom. The way to 
the pump, where the power is, is at the bottom 
of the well, and if you are near the top of 
the water, you must go down before you can 
come up. 

That is the simple truth in regard to 
salvation. We must first go down in order to 
come up. We enter Christ at the lowest point 
of humiliation and we must be made conform- 
able unto his death to be able to enter into 
his resurrection. It is, ‘“* Dying and behold 
we live.” 

Go down and get into that lowest place and 
soon you will find yourself coming up. You 
begin to feel the suction. You will find the 
current that is to carry you upand land you in 
heaven, at the lowest place to which your life 


can go. It has its exit from terrible suffering 
and humiliation. Paul understood this philo- 
sophy, ‘Though the outward man perish, 


the inward man is renewed day by day.’ 
*“‘ Deliver such an one unto Satan for the de- 





struction of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 

We find ourselves, sometimes, under criti- 
cism—in terrible tribulation—apparently sink- 
ing instead of rising. Our outlook appears 
almost hopeless. Well, if we are going down 
we are going toward the entrance of Christ 
and his resurrection. The very object of the 
pressure we are under is to drive us toward 
the entrance. ‘There is a law of physics that 
all bodies move in the direction of the least 
resistance. That is what takes place in the 
well when the pump is sucking. The pump is 
constantly taking away the resistance of the 
pressure of the atmosphere within the pipe. 
The water is driven down by the pressure of 
the atmosphere upon its surface, and the 
least resistance is at the bottom of the well at 
the entrance to the pipe. The same is true 
with regard to Christ’s resurrection. It is 
easier for us to enter into Christ than to enter 
into hell. God may put all manner of tribu- 
lation upon us, and if we have heard the gos- 
pel, if it has found its way to our innermost 
heart, so that we know where to go, we shall 
surely find the outlet. When we have wis- 
dom given to pierce the obscurity and see 
where is the least resistance, we come into 
Christ and through him into the resurrection. 
Then we rejoice in our tribulations, for we 
know where they are driving us. 

XXIV. 
UNBELIEF, A SPECIES OF INSANITY. 

Iam more and more impressed with the 
terrible nature of unbelief—the spirit that 
hinders us from seeing and speaking clearly 
about spiritual things. It is not a natural, 
healthy action of the heart and mind, but a 
spiritual disease. It comes upon us from the 
devil. It is doubtless a species of insanity.— 
The two diseases are identical in this respect : 
in every case of insanity, whatever may be the 
accompanying external symptoms, the mind 
and brain are affected by evil spirits, so that 
aman is compelled to think wrong. You 
may present to him all the reasonings in the 
world, and you cannot change his mind. He 
is under a power which compels him to think 
asinarut. That is the true nature of all in- 
sanity, and I fully believe that unbelief has 
the same character. It is a spiritual power 
that holds a man in chains of darkness, com- 
pelling him to believe thus and thus, without 
reference to truth and reason. It is, in fact, 
thought independent of reason. We must al] 
consider ourselves as more or less affected by 


the same thing that gets into the mad-house.- ° 


The whole world is a great Lunatic Asylum, 
and hell is only one of the lowest wards, where 
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the patients howl and carry on. We are up 
in the convalescent ward. Thatisthe best we 
can say of ourselves. Now, what shall the pa- 
tients do to better themselves, and get ready 
to be discharged, after they realize their con- 
dition, and really see that they are insane? 
That is the great point for every man to gain— 
to get where he thoroughly understands his 
own case, in lucid intervals at least, recogni- 
zes his condition, and knows the reasons for 
his confinement. When we can thoroughly 
trust our own minds and thoughts, if only at 
short intervals, we are in condition to help 
ourselves, and co-operate with God in his su- 
perintendence over us. 

I think if we scrutinize narrowly, we shall 
find that we, who are fighting the spirit of un- 
belief, are bearing the sins, in that respect, of 
the whole world, and particularly the scientific 
world. Here is a great world of learned men— 
ministers, doctors, lawyers and professors of 
all kinds, steadily thinking and speaking 
the non-spiritual theory of the universe ; posi- 
tively recognizing no devil whatever, and very 
doubtfully recognizing God. They will not 
allow for an instant, that spirits, good or evil, 
have anything to do with human experience. 
That is the condition of the scientific world, 
and itis a condition of absolute darkness, while 
it supposes itself to bein the brightest light. 
Now, this condition of the mind and imagina- 
tion is, I believe, the sin of sins, that darkens 
the heavens and hides God from men. It ob- 
scures from us the cause and cure of all our 
maladies. Even when we hold on to Christ, 
we are oppressed and laboring in soul and spirit, 
under the weight of that sin of the world. It 
is pressing on our brains, and we have to en- 
counter terrible difficulties in thinking, under- 
standing, and testifying rightly. It amounts 
to paralysis ; not paralysis of the arm or leg, 
but paralysis of the brain. Under the influ 
ence of unbelief, free thought about the spir 
itual world is impossible. Unbelief is “ the 
dweller of the threshold.” If you undertake to 
go into acertain region of thought, and attempt 
to write, or even think anything that crosses 
that great principality, it will rise, grapple with 
you, and shake your nervous system, as the 
demon in Bulwer’s story did to the man 
who was seeking the secret of immortal youth. 
But there’s a good time coming, if it is “ long, 
long, long on the way.” 


MT. TOM STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


THE CRoP oF 1867—sTATEMENT OF ITS 
VALUE AND COST. 


HE amount of land in strawberries this 
season was nine acres and a quarter. 

Of this land four and a quarter acres bore its 
first crop; anda little more than four acres 
yielded its second crop ; and the remainder, a 
little less than one acre, gave its third crop. 
The entire crop amounted to 29,825 qts., or 982 
bushels—a yield equal to one hundred bush- 
els per acre. Considering how favorable the 
season has been, this crop should not be called 


a first rate one. We attribute our compara- 
tive failure mainly to the poverty of four acres 
of newly planted ground. Forty loads of sta- 
ble manure per acre, with some additions of 
bone-dust and guano, proved insufficient to 
bring the plants up to the proper size for great 
productiveness. 





The cost of cultivation was as follows: 
Tue Crop, Dr. 
To team-work and labor....... ......s.eee $836.75 
F Ps 0sve cede edad vades cesses cevived 415.62 
“ Bog-hay and straw for mulch.............. 878.00 
“ Interest on capital and taxes.............- 109.13 
Total cost of cultivation................. $1739.50 


The expense of harvesting and marketing 
was as follows : 


Tue Crop, Dr. 
To cost of picking and marketing.......... $846.04 
“ Freight, traveling and telegrams........ .565.50 
© COMMEMMIONS.. 0.0 00000000 secccdoveccscssss 279.42 
PDOs onc a sever svcsecoccosseestones 60.00 
“ Wear of crates and baskets.............++ 125.00 





Total for harvesting and marketing.....$1875.96 





Total cost Of Crop... ......0..0+-ee0e++ - $9015.46 
The returns to be credited are as follows: 
Tuer Crop Cr. 
By 26,961 qts. berries shipped at an average 
value of 20 cts. per qt............... $5392.20 
“ Berries sold and otherwise disposed of 





reer rrr $5915.22 
Deduct total cost of the same.............. 8615.46 





BiIaMOS OF PIORE.....0.. cc cscvcccveccece ss $2299.76 
These figures are based on the actual show- 
ing of our account-books, and on the market 
value of the different items which entered into 
the production of the crop. Some of these 
items may seem too great: that of bog-hay 
and straw for mulch, might, perhaps, have 
been debited at the actual cost of production, 
as these articles were not actually purchased. 
We will now add a few averages derived 
from the crops of the three past years : 


Cost of raising berries in 1865....... 54-5 cts. per qt. 
“ “ “ “ “oe 1866 aa 11 ow “ “ 
“ o “ “ “ 1867 —, 5 1-2 “ o 3 
“ “ nicking and selling in 1865...... s.*,.¢ ™ 
“ “ “ “ “ 1866. ais 2 “ “ “ 
= = . S We. 6.08 63-10% “ % 

Average price of berries in 1865...... x = = eS 

“ “ “ “ “ 1866 ae 37 1 2 “ “ oe 
“ “ “ “ “ 1867 bieead 20 “ oo “ 
H. J. S 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY. 

[The following is taken from an article in the 
New York World—the same from which we have al- 
ready made some copious extracts. We ourselves 
know that the Oneida Community is inspired by 
the power of living faith. For this reason we are 
glad that our newspaper-men are disposed to think 
soberly and fairly when they come to write about it.] 


These people are offering here a solution, in 
some ways entirely new, in others what long 
desuetude causes to seem so, at all points re- 
pugnant and contradictory to the one which 
modern society accepts, of some of the world- 
old problems which must have excited the specu- 
lation of Adam and of every reflective son 
among his descendants since time was. What 
is the right relation of man to God? what is 
the relation of man to his brother? and what is 
the relation of man to his sister? How the 
Oneida Community of Christian Perfectionists 
answer these questions is what I have spent a 
day and a half in Oneida to find out, and what, 
as-near as I can understand it, I intend now to 
impart to the readers of The World. But be- 
fore I give them the results of my own sojourn, 





let me sum up what can be gathered about the 


Community from their*own publications and 
from public rumor. 

In the year 1831, John H. Noyes was study- 
ing Vermont law in Putney. He had but just 
graduated from Dartmouth, whither his parents, 
who were firm Puritans of the straitest sect, 
had sent him when he was but fifteen, and to all 
likelihood the humdrum life of a New England 
country lawyer lay before him. The year 1831 
was notable for revivals of religion. Rising in 
New York, the tide rolled into the obscurest 
nooks of New England, and one wave of it 
broke upon Putney. Young Noyes was “ con- 
victed and converted,” and underwent all those 
“experiences” which are the crises of the career 
of those who have felt them, but an absurd in- 
credibility to those who have not. There was 
something of unusual wildness in the fervor with 
which he entered into “the work.” He be- 
lieved that the millennium was approaching, 
that the tide, then full, could be kept at flood 
forever. He deserted his law-books, and four 
weeks from his “ conversion” was entered a stu- 
dent of divinity at Andover. From there, ina 
year’s time, he went to Yale Theological Semi- 
nary; and in August, 1833, he was licensed to 
preach. Then he began to brood upon the ine- 
qualities of society, and to study how a juster 
social order might be arranged. He was one 
of the earliest abolitionists in Connecticut, and 
a participant in the foundation of one of the 
first anti-slavery societies in New England. 

The busy life of Charles Fourier was drawing 
to its close, but his radical speculations were 
then just making their way across the Atlantic, 
and the seed was already sown which quickened 
a few years afterward in the abortive associa- 
tion of Brook Farm. Though Noyes never ac- 
cepted the theories of Fourier, his attention 
must have been excited by them, and the com- 
plete dissolution of existing society to which 
they pointed left scope for innumerable new nu- 
clei of crystallization. But always side by side 
with his social theories, or, more truly, in ad- 
vance of them, went his religious convictions. 
While still at the Yale Theological School, he 
propounded dogmas which got him the name of 
Perfectionist. According to him, the second 
coming of Christ has already been, was within a 
generation after his ascension. The millennial 
model for which we ought to strive is that ex- 
hibited on the day of Pentecost. “The multi- 
tude of them that believed were of one heart 
and one soul: neither said any of them that 
anything of the things which he possessed was 
his own, but they had all things common.” 
Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” and all published 
political economy, regards man as a merely sel- 
fish being. Communism takes him, and tries to 
make him an utterly unselfish being. The 
brotherhood of mankind is implied in the 
fatherhood of God, and was brought about by 
the mediation of Christ. God’s kingdom will 
have come and his will have been done on earth 
as it is in heaven, when all the race of Adam 
shall be a family such as their Community is 
now. That, as I understand it, is the essence of 
Communism. The rest, “ main scientific dis- 
covery” and all, is but leather and prunella. 
Here was Noyes’s stock in trade—this idea of 
elimination of selfishness from human socicty. 
Round this magnet the iron filings began to clus- 
ter. Earnest, dissatisfied people, such as never 
are lacking, of more than ordinary “ openness 
to light,” who out of the crowd of religions had 
their own still to seek, were attracted to him, 
singly or by families, and Christian Perfection- 
ism, which had been but a figment of his inau- 
guration so short a time before, was the foun- 
dation of a sect. Community of faith was the 
only copula at first, but from this grew gradually 
community of goods, community of interests, 
and, what excites most of*all at once the atten- 
tion and disgust of the world, community of 
affections, up even to those which we all are 
taught to consider worthless and wicked if be- 
stowed on more than‘one human being. * * 

Petty persecutions of various sorts harassed 





them until, in 1847, they shook the dust of Put- 
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ney off their feet as a testimony against it, and 

ht new seats in Oneida, where already a 
little colony had established itself on land turned 
over by a believer to the common stock, and 
thither all the Perfectionists migrated. It is 
nut surprising to learn that for some years it 
was, to speak the lan e of Wall street, a 
losing speculation. ot many wise, not many 
mighty, and very especially not many shrewd, 
are called by religious zeal into any new move- 
ment of this sort. But one of the accessions at 
Oneida, was a Mr. Newhouse, who had been a 
trapper in the country near while it was all yet 
a wilderness, and who had one or two notions 
concerning the construction of traps for wild 
beasts. Hepworth Dixon, by the way, nick- 
names this person the Canadian trapper, probably 
because he never was a trapper in Canada. These 
notions he proceeded to embody in a trap which 
he hammered out at a neighboring forge. The 
contrivance was tested and pronounced good. 
The material was good and the work, like all the 
Community work I ever saw, was honest, and 
the traps sold. Mr. Noyes and some of the 
other Communists turned to and made black- 
smiths of themselves, suggested improvements 
some of which the automaticauthor of the trap 
deigned to adopt, and they managed, blessing 
their stars and calling it luxury, to sell six dozen 
of the traps within a year. is was the begin- 
ning of an industry which now, by water power, 
and with the aid of scores of educated hands, 
makes yearly near a million of traps, from the 
little steel snap that suffices to hold a muskrat 
to the ponderous engine, with a spring like a car- 
spring, and a chain like a log-chain, that cuts 
short the career of the California grizzly. 

With this growing trade in traps, and the til- 
lage of the farm, eked out by sundry sops to the 
Cerberus of necessity from the pockets of well- 
to-do converts, they lived on, and, in a some- 
what precarious but always plucky manner, 
kept the wolf from the door. This was the time 
when the dross of Perfectionism volatilized 
itself and vanished, and the residuum was stuff 
that could be depended on. After a time, in- 
dustry and thrift began to reap their reward, 
and for the last fifteen years, I think it is, the 
Community has been making money. Last 
year, which was a bad one, they had $18,000 
overplus after paying everything. Their most 
prosperous year showed a clear gain of $61,000 
Of course allowance must be made for the fact 
that, by reason of their organization, they care 
less than individuals about hoarding, and that 
they are constantly and expensively making 
things more comfortable and prettier about 
them. Other industries have superadded them- 
selves to trap-making and farming. Indeed, the 
bulk of their work now is done by outside 
hands, and the Communists, except such few as 
are too stupid, confine their exertions tc super- 
intendence. They havea satchel factory, the 
second in importance in the country, where Pe- 
lissier and other leather and carpet bags of all 
sorts are made, and made at least as well, and 
sold at least as cheaply, as any others. Lately 
and only lately, they have taken to stamping 
them on the bottom with “ O. C.,” whereby alone 
one can identify them. They have, besides at 
Willow-Place, a mile from Oneida, where a 
swarm of thirty have lately been hived, a silk 
factory, at which sewing-silk is made from the 
raw produce as it comes to them from China. 
The dyeing part, however, is still done in Con- 
necticut. en they emulate the Shakers in the 
extent of their business in canning fruits and 
vegetables. Their own farm of 500 acres is not 
large enough to produce the fruits and berries 
they preserve, and they buy from all the coun- 
try round about. 

I saw tier after tier of these in their store- 
house, packed in long rows which would excite 
the envy of the notablest housewife. The cul- 
tivation of the farm, of course, takes a deal of 
labor. It is all done in the most scientific man- 
ner, and there is not.an agricultural implement 
of any merit in existence that is not eupret- 
The hide-bound swains of the vicinity, who were 


always content before to farm as their fore- 
fathers farmed, have been to some extent evan- 
gelized by the Community, and its influence 
radiates tor many miles. All their outbuild- 
and appurtenances are admirable, and the whole 
five hundred acres form a model farm. In the 
house, too, not only perfect order and neatness, 
but singular ingenuity, is manifest. There are 
multifarious devices, indigenous and exotic, to 
simplify labor otherwise irksome, such as so 
many shifty heads could hardly fail to originate 
or adopt. The surplusage of steam from an 
engine which has been built near by for other 
purposes is diverted into the kitchen, and there 
subserves the strangest uses. It washes clothes 
and wrings them, cooks every boilable thing, is 
much cheaper than common fires, and in summer 
incomparably more comfortable. There are 
great “bakers” of tin, where all the coctile 
cookery is done, and surely better bread than 
issues thence never was broken. But there 
is no rose without its thorn. Let those who 
can, find palliation for it in the fact that the 
Perfectionists abstain almost altogether from 
flesh meat. I write down regretfully that the 
Oneida Community fries its beet-steaks. 


STORY OF A LUNATIC. 
Iv. 

I HAD more privileges in the upper Hall than 

Ihad previously enjoyed. We could walk 
out every day, accompanied by our attendant, 
and goto church on Sunday, as there was no 
chapel attached to the Hospital. I might relate 
many instances of pleasurable experience while 
in this ward. Doctor Woodward, our physician 
was a very kind and affectionate man, meeting us 
every morning with a cheerful smile. I believe 
he had the love of all his patients. He seemed 
like a father tome. I became quite intimate 
with one H , a Perfectionist, soon after go- 
ing into that ward. We were almost always to- 
gether. 

I had often spoken to the Doctor and other 
managers at the Hospital of my acquaintance 
with Esq. Livermore; and as they frequently 
carried the patients out to ride I requested that 
I might ride over to Paxton and see him.— 
They promised several times that I should 
but always put me off till next week, or some 
other time. Week after week passed away, and 
I saw that they had no intention of meeting my 
expectations. But having a great desire to see 
the Squire, I resolved one day as we were out to 
walk, to seize the next opportunity to leave my 
attendant and go to Paxton on foot. 





Bliss, our attendant in our walks, had a cous- 
in who was a clerk in a store in Worcester, and 
he used to take us to walk down street by this 
store, and stop in to see his cousin. He would 
sometimes stop nearly half an hour, leaving 
word with one he thought most trustworthy, to 
look out for the rest of us. One afternoon, 
five of us started for a walk down town, stop- 
ping at the store as usual, when Bliss asked me 
to keep a lookout for the others. He then 
went into the store and left us to saunter about 
the streets as on previous occasions. After 
strolling about at our leisure for a while, I, be- 
ing out of sight of the others, thought I would 
walk along leisurely to where the road turned 
off to go to Paxton, looking back frequently, to 
see if Bliss came out of the store, in which 
case I intended to turn about carelessly and walk 
back to meet him. It was but a few rods to 
where the road leading to Paxton turned off ab- 
ruptly behind a bank that would conceal me as 





soon as I left the main street. Having reached 





this corner, and Bliss not having come in sight, 
I turned west and walked a little faster; but I 
did not keep the road a great way. Thinking 
I might be pursued, I took“to the woods, as 
these commanded a view of the road for a long 
distance. I had not been long in the woods be- 
fore I saw the Hospital teams, passing back and 
forth on the road, stopping at every house to 
inquire forme; but they could get no track of 
me, I having left the road and taken the woods 
before passing any house. 

I still walked on in the forest, keeping in 
sight of the road for two or three miles, until, 
seeing no more of my pursuers, I ventured to 
take the road again, it being late in the after- 
noon. Being weak and exhausted, I soon found 
that I could not get through to Paxton that 
night. On coming toa Quaker settlement about 
half way between Worcester and Paxton, where 
there was a school-house, at which people were 
collecting to hold an anti-slavery meeting, I 
thought I would go in and attend the meeting, 
and perhaps get a chance to stay over night 
with them, for I knew the Quakers were a 
hospitable people. The lecturer set forth the 
sufferings and hardships the slaves had to en- 
dure—how they were fettered, and handcuffed, 
and chained. When he got through, he gave 
an invitation to others to speak. I improved 
the opportunity, assented to what he had said 
of the wrongs of slavery, but declared that we 
need not go to the south to find oppression and 
wrong-dealing. I then related how I had been 
chained at home, bound and carried to the Hos- 
pital. I could show them the scars on my 
wrists and ankles. I told thei frankly how I 
had that day left the Hospital. After the meet- 
ing closed, the Quaker lady with whom the lec- 
turer stopped, came to me and invited me to 
stay with them over night. I thanked her and 
g)adly accepted the invitation. She was very 
kind and motherly to me, and I stayed there 
sometime after breakfast to get rested from my 
walk the day previous, and then went on. 


I had no idea how much I had been reduced 
in strength, for before I reached Esq. Liver- 
more’s—a distance of only eight miles—I was 
so weak and exhausted that I had to walk with 
two staves. I reached my destination about 
11 o’clock A. M., and was very glad to sit 
down. The people appeared glad to see me. 
They had heard of my escape the night pre- 
vious; the hospital attendants having called 
there while looking all over Paxton after me. 
The Squire had told them that I would surely 
come to his house next day, and he would let 
them know. They, however, were not satisfied, 
but sent Bliss down to East Long Meadow to 
my mother’s, telling him not to come back till 
he found me. He staid till he heard where I 
was. This search for me cost the State ten dollars, 
So much for making false promises to a lunatic. 
Honesty is certainly the best policy sometimes, 
I told Esq. Livermore that I had come there 
to talk with him and have him say whether he 
thought me crazy. 

“T don’t know what you have been,” said he, 
“but you are not crazy now any more than I 
am.” He added that he hoped I was prepared 
for another world, saying that he did not think 
I had long to stay in this. I probably looked 
rather pale when I first got there,-but I was 
better after rest and refreshment. He said he 
would go over to the hospital, according to 
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agreement, and let the authorities know that I 
was at his house, and if possible persuade them 
to let me stay there a while; but this he could 
not accomplish. A statute law stood in the way. 
I must go back to the hospital and stay until 
Doctor Woodward said I was fit to leave. 

He also brought word from the hospital au- 
thorities that they would take me back and give 
me all the liberty I had before leaving it. Ac- 
cordingly they’ came and took me back and 
kept their promise in this respect. Dr. Wood- 
ward said to me that he did not blame me in 
the least for going away as I did; but he did 
blame Bliss, and discharged him because he had 
got above his business, This increased my 
love for the Doctor. A few nights after this, 
Miss Grimke lectured in Worcester, and I was 
permitted to go and hearher. There being a 
great crowd, we lunatics were entrusted to our- 
selves, and we were fuithful to the trust. I 
mention this to show the confidence they had in 
me after my return to the hospital. My old 
associates also liked me as well as before. 

After my return the Doctor gave me tonics 
and other medicines to give me an appetite, and 
I increased in flesh rapidly. He would 
say laughingly on his daily visits to the hall, 
that he was fortifying me against another at- 
tack. I increased in flesh until I weighed one 
hundred and eighty pounds, that being thirty-five 
pounds more than my ordinary weight either 
before or since. One day as the Doctor 
called at my room he said, in asmiling, cheerful 
way, “Burt, lam not going to keepyou here any 
longer; you are getting to be fatter than I am.” 
He himself weighed about three hundred pounds. 
He soon made out my papers and gave me 
money to bear my traveling expenses. I went 
to Esq. Livermore’s and staid there a day or 
two, and then hired him to carry me home to 
my mother’s house. H. B. 





OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
vu. 
INTERLACHEN, Switzerland, July 12, 1867. 

E had already stepped on to the boat to take 

our departure from Interlachen an hour ago, 
when I saidto my companion: “See that emerald 
pasture over our heads, with its herdsmen’s chalet; 
let us stop and have a taste of Alpine climbing before 
we go.” He assented. We left the boat, and now 
by dint of pushing up a mountain side as steep as 
the roof of a house, to the spot mentioned, I seat 
myself and begin this letter to you. My position 
has the least savor of insecurity in it; since if Ishould 
coil myself alittle and yield to the law of gravita- 
tion, I should roll with increasing velocity for a quar- 
ter of a mile to the bottom of the mountain. We 
cannot well get higher without a guide, as the rocky 
overhanging precipices begii just above us. The 
sun has long ago set behind us, and the shadows are 
creeping up the opposite walls of the valley. 

A streak of sunshine still throws a bar of light 
across the snowy side of the Jungfrau, between the 
clouds that wrap it above and below, seemingly not 
more than two miles away. The valley shut in by 
these awful adamantine walls isa picture of verdant 
loveliness, on which, from my perch, I look down 
almost as does the eagle from its highest flight. 

Switzerland! Has the earth elsewhere anything 
to equal this? 

The manner of my introduction to this region 
of wonders, was as follows: 

When we left Basle yesterday for Lucerne, the 
railroad continued for some miles along the level 
plain of the Rhine valley, but at length began to 
enter a hilly region ofthe New England sort. There 
were woody heights, and orchard-covered slopes, 
and. potatoes and oats growing along the narrow 





intervals, just as we see them at home. The road, 
taking the cleft of a stream, gradually climbed up 
toa height equal I suppose to that of the West- 
ern railroad between Springfield and Albany. The 
hills grew more serried and abrupt. The road 
in its curves around the steep sides had to be sup- 
ported by walls, and occasionally we dashed through 
a tunnel. At length in an hour and a half run from 
Basle, we reached a spot where the forward view 
opened between the hills. Casting my eye inci- 
dentally in that cirection, I saw resting on the far 
horizon a bank of sun-lit clouds. Clouds? Stop: 
look again. My heart bounded with the exclama- 
tion, The Alps! the Alps! I hardly expect to have 
another such shock at the sight of grandeur till I see 
that city that is described in Revelations. 

The road from Berne points directly towards the 
range of snowy Alps, with such peaks as the Wet- 
terhorn, Schreckhorn, Monck, Eiger, Jungfrau and 
Blumenalp in full view. After riding an hour you 
come to the little Lake of Thun, and taking a steam- 
boat sail on between the peaks of the Bernese over- 
land, the outworks of the cloud-capped battlements 
beyond. The voyage ends at Interlachen, which is 
the point from whence to visit the Jungfrau, (Young 
woman), as the highest peak of this region is fanci- 
fully named. 

To say that this mountain is 12,828 feet hight, is 
not to convey much of a description of it. But for 
a comparison, take the pleasant declivity with which 
you, dear CrrcuLar, are so familiar, and which you 
weekly dignify with the title Mount Tom. It rises 
I believe about 358 feet above the sea. Now allow 
six Toms to be placed one above the other to form 
the high table on which the Jungfrau stands; then 
pile thirty more on to that, and you would have the 
actual height of this Swiss mountain. 

The valley of Lauterbrunnen leads to the moun- 
tain from Interlachen, and is a first object of attrac- 
tion to the visitor. The snow-fields looked so near 
and accessible up this defile that my companion and 
I started at once on foot to visitthem. But distances 
are deceptive among these upset lands. After we 
had walked for nearly two hours, we found ourselves 
still at a good distance from the mountain. The 
road followed up the gorge made by the torrent of 
the glacier, and was bounded by immense cliffs on 
either hand. At one place where the precipice rose 
sheer and smooth like a wall hundreds of feet high, 
a man with a long Alpine horn sounded a few notes 
to give us the echo. The effect was much like that 
of the echo pieces which the Oneida orchestra used 
to play. Little girls met us with baskets of Alpine 
strawberries. The glen is fully inhabited. Women 
spin and knit, and men rake their little patches of 
hay, as if in complete unconsciousness of the mighty 
presence that fronts their door. Such is the effect of 
use. A shower at length wrapped all the mountain- 
tops in mist, and we returned to Interlachen. 

The Alps impress one first with something severe 
and unearthly in their outlines. The land that you 
have been accustomed to is tender and flowing, 
clothed with grass and flowers. Even the highest 
hills are softened by a covering of trees, and their 
features may be changed by the woodman’s axe. 
But here the hard, sharp lines that cleave the sky 
are not earth but diamonds: even in their chaos of 
forms they have the unchanging severity of sculp- 
ture. Their faint steely blue, is neither of earth nor 
sky, thougi harmonizing with both: Seen at a 
distance their base is obscure; they seem to over- 
hang the foreground without a solid connection with 
the earth. The eye rests only on the upper parts, 
where light and shade from crag and cavern come 
to us as from the surface of a cloud. As you ap- 
proach nearer your gaze is still drawn away from the 
base to those inaccessible peaks where earth, if it be 
earth, begins, and where clouds, ice, snow, sky and 
land are all mingled together in bewildering con- 
fusion. 

The mystic effect of these mountains on the imag- 
ination is increased by the way in which they are 
presented, on your approach by certain routes. 
When your amazed soul first drinks in the sublimity 
of the spectacle, you think those awful forms can 
never be withdrawn, but must forever tower up and 
rule with increasing majesty the whole landscape 





around them. But the railroad takes a turn, or 
passes around a neighboring highiand, and suddenly 
the vision that held you is completely hidden, 
and you are gliding along among apple-trees and 
woody hills like those of New England. You may 
not see the Alps again for an hour, when another 
turn of the road again brings you into the presence 
of those cloud-built peaks. 

There is a fascination, which impels you to want 
to go to their summits. Ican understand the feeling 
which has caused the formation in England of an 
Alpine Club, and which brings groups of young men 
every day into the mountain villages armed with 
alpenstocks, and decorated with alpenroses. These 
heights, solitary and cold asthey are, look at least 
pure. No taint of selfishness—no grasp of human 
wrong or exclusiveness, has stained the whiteness of 
their eternal snow. G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA, Aug. 6.—Our teamsters are now employed 
in drawing the brick that was engaged last spring, 
for building a new children’s house. 


...-The family was favored last evening by a 
lecture from T. R. Noyes, on “ The relation between 
the animal and the vegetable world, chemically con- 
sidered.” His lecture, accompanied by explanatory 
diagrams on the black-board, was very stimulating 
and instructive, and made us feel more than ever 
the value of a thorough knowledge of chemistry. 


...-The other morning when the children were 
at breakfast, the one who waited upon them tried to 
break up their habit of calling griddle- or pan-cakes 
panny-cakes, having them repeat the names distinct- 
ly to be sure that they understood the difference. 
Pretty soon little Emily said, “ [ thank you for some , 
tin—some more tin-pan-cakes/” Her pretty air of 
assurance that she had spoken with the utmost cor- 
rectness this time, was irresistible, and a peal of 
merriment rang from her auditors. 


....-We have frequent salutations from old Asso- 
ciationists. The following are specimens within a 
week: 

“ Will the Secretary of the Oneida Community, be 
kind enough to forward to me such information, 
written or printed, as may be convenient, about the 
Society of Communists at Lenox. I am a respecta- 
ble citizen, and am long a convert to Fourier’s idea 
of a Community of kindred spirits. I have but dis. 
tant ideas of your internal economy, but it strikes 
me you are on the right track. I am anxious for 
light, am sincere, and shall hope to get a letter soon” 

T. H. R. 

“T was one of the first to engage inthe Skaneat- 
eles Community with J. A. Collins. Ispent $1000 
in that enterprize and then went back into the world 
to gamble and over-reach my brothers and sisters, 
for a livelihood. I have succeeded in acquiring 
property, and am worth enough to live without any 
more labor, but am no better satisfied. I want to 
work for humanity while here. I am a joiner, a 
watch-maker and M. D.; a very handy man in any 
thing that is useful to fallen man. N. R.” 


“T am much interested in your principles, and be- 
lieve, with my husband, that you are living the only 
true Christian life. The idea of Communism is no 
new one to me, though I never saw it soclosely allied 
to the precepts of Christ before. Indeed it seems 
as though the same spirit was breathing from every 
page of “holy writ.” We once undertook to help 
form a Community, but oh, the miserable failure we 
made, because our house was not built upon a rock, 
but had a sandy foundation instead. I had a vague 
impression then of what you have since made a sub- 
stantial reality, viz., that in order to have the right 
kind of society, one in which confidence and love 
shall rule over distrust and coldness, and spirituality 
and harmony over sensuality and discord, we must 
go to work scientifically with the great loving Father 
of the universe for our leader, doubting not that if 
we earnestly desire it, we shall be guided into all 
truth. I seem to get very near you through the Cm- 
CULAR, and many sad and turbulent feelings are 
soothed, through the influence which seems stealing 
from you to me through its columns. I can only 
say for the present, God bless you all.” 8. E. M. H. 
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WaLiinerorD, Avg. 10.—Our most hearty thanks 
are due to Mr. E. F. Boyp of Saint Anthony, Min- 
nesota, for the pleasure our group have derived from 
a large package of photographic views which he has 
been inspired to send us. They are bits of natural 
scenery, street views, &c., and altogether they give 
us the best notion of that far-off region of anything 
we have ever seen. “The Dells on the St. Croix 
River,” “Silver Cascade,” and “Barn Bluff” are 
charming enough. Then there is a group of those 
famous one-ox carts which come from Pembina in 
Red River country to Saint Paul to trade—a distance 
of six hundred miles. 


The correspondent of the Word who visited 
Oneida, characterized the short dress of the women 
there as healthy, but “hideous.” Now the Misses 
in the city, and tall ones too, wear a dress as short 
as ours, but without pantalettes ; so if the fashion for 
girls in the world is not “ hideous,” the hideousness 
of the Oneida costume must be its pantalettes. We 
entertain this very opinion ourselves, but have worn 
them in deference to the prejudices of society which 
we are always willing to propitiate in things unim- 
portant. If pantalettes must be worn, the sense of 
proportion requires the dress to be quite short; but 
there is no question that a semi-short dress without 
pantalettes is much the prettiest. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A MODEST MAN. 


J. H. Noyes :—I have written to you once before 
and once to the CrrcuLar. I have never expected 
to receive an answer; but my object has been to let 
you know that I am a believer in your doctrines of 
“ Salvation from Sin,” &c. I have found that it does 
no good to talk or tell my belief to my neighbors and 
friends; they only laugh at me and tell me I am 
crazy on spiritual matters. I have thought that I 
was possessed of more devils than any other man, 
for I have had a great many cast out of me. I do 
not know exactly where Iam at the present time. 
but my soul’s desire is for a living faith, for I have 
had a little experience in faith. I have found out 
that faith is the evidence of things not seen. I have 
been troubled with dyspepsia for several years, and 
I know that by faith I have been made whole, for I 
am now stronger than ever before in my life. I am 
only thirty years ofage. I have used tobacco for 
over fifteen years. I quit the use of it without any 
trouble; since then I have been trying to live by 
faith, and I find it not an unpleasant way of living. 
I could mention more of my experience if I thought 
it necessary. I have Volume III. of the CrrcuLar 


sewed together. I have read it through so often that 
it is almost worn out. I find something new every 
time. 


I am now working away from home at my trade 
—that of a carpenter. I can earn $2.50 per day, but 
I am only getting $2.00. Ido not like it, because I 
cannot get so much time to study as I would like. 
For that reason I have been doubtful whether it was 
right to work so much. If you can give me any ad- 
vice, it will be thankfully received. I do not feel 
that it would be right for me to apply for admission 
to your Community unless I was worthy of being 
one of you. Yours truly, Ww. M’P. 

, Iowa, July 28, 1867. 

{[Good! Those who want to join the Oneida Com- 
munity for a good home are plenty enough. So 
are those who reject it because they want to be 
teachers and not learners ; but real modest men who 
are striving after living faith, and who want to know 
what is best for them right where they are, are not 
found every day. There is Communism of life be- 
tween us and these last, and sooner or later it will 
work out into outward things. We would like to 
cultivate your acquaintance. ] 





HORSE-RAILWAY STATISTICS. 

Dear CrrcuLar :—Through the kindness of Mr. 
B——-, an officer of the Third Avenue Horse R. R. 
Company, I obtained the following particulars. 

This company own thirteen hundred and fifty hor- 





ses and one hundred and seventy-five cars. Of 


these cars one hundred and fifty are kept constantly 
on the road, and require one hundred and fifty dri- 
vers, and as many more conductors to man them. 
The road is eight miles in length, and the number of 
miles traversed daily by all the cars combined, is 
nine thousand and four hundred—an average of 
sixty-three miles to each car. The average number 
of passengers transported daily, is sixty-five thous- 
and ; the highest number of fares taken on any sin- 
gle day was ninety-three thousand. 

The company have a steam-engine in connection 
with their stable, to grind their grain and cut their 
hay. The amount of feed consumed daily is eight 
and one-half tons of hay, and eleven and one-half 
tons of corn-meal, making an average of twelve and 
one-half lbs. of hay, and sixteen and one-half lbs. of 
corn-meal to each horse. One hundred men are em- 
ployed in the stable. There are also sixty mechanics 
in the employ of the company, a good share of these 
being engaged in horse-shoeing; twenty men are 
kept on road repairs; besides these are fifteen min- 
ute-men and ten officers, which make in all five hun- 
dred and five men in the employ of this Company. 

I imagine that our country boys would be a little 
surprised to see one stable large enough to afford the 
most ample accommodations for eleven hundred and 
fifty horses. zw. RL. 

New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 


BREAD-MAKING. 


Ep. CrrcuLar :—In some parts of Europe bread 
is made only twice a year. The dough is raised 
with hop yeast, and, for the best kind of bread, rolled 
out very thin, say one-twelfth of an inch, cut out 
into loaves about twelve inches in diameter, and 
after having risen, is baked in a large brick oven. 
This done, it is generally hung up to dry, for which 
purpose a hole is cut in the loaf and a pole put 
through it. Thus it hangs till used. Sometimes the 
bread, after having become hard, is again put in the 
oven for a short time and then packed in tight bar- 
rels. This bread is made of rye or wheat, and 
when well made is much superior to common soft 


>| bread, and also to crackers or hard-tack. The saving 


of time is considerable. Try it. 
Monticello, Minn., Aug. 3, 1867. 


F. I. W. 


UNDER HARVARD SHADES. 
I. 

NE who has an interest in historic scenes feels 

athrillin the soul on visiting Cambridge. Here 
is one of the homes of the Puritans, and here are 
their graves. Here the first College of the New 
World was founded eighteen years after the land- 
ing at Plymouth. Here Washington assumed com- 
mand of the American Army; and among these 
hills and meadows, the guns of the opening conflict 
for American liberty reverberated. A few miles 
northwest are Lexington and Concord; yonder, in 
Charlestown is Bunker Hill; here by Charles river, 
are the old earth-works of Fort Washington; and 
there on the Tri-mountain peninsula is Boston—city 
of Winthrop and of Adams. Other than mere his- 
toric interest, also centers here. This is the education- 
al center of Massachusetts and of a!l New England, 
northeast of the nimbus of Yale. Here, too, is the 
religious and spiritual center of eastern New Eng- 
land. If one would study the spirit of Massachu- 
setts and Boston, the best place to do it is in the 
shades of Cambridge—from the thresholds of Har- 
vard halls. 

Geographically speaking, Cambridge is the suburb 
of Boston. The merchants of that city come over 
the river and build their houses along the pleasant 
streets of Cambridge, along the winding roads and 
among the hills of Brookline. Wealth and art have 
here made their paradise; intellectual culture has 
built its halls of education and gathered its libraries 
and its museums; nature hus molded her exquisite 
forms in trees, shrubbery and flowers. One feels as 
he walks the ways here that some of the old Greek 
love of beauty has worked up through the Puritan 
character and found expression. The streets do not al- 
ways follow right lines. The houses are set back amid 
shrubbery and lawns, and show the latest architec- 
tural taste in tint and style. No doubt they are peo- 
pled with fair women and brave men. Some that I 





have entered were, and the faces in the windows 
and porches of others remind one that Rose Stand- 
ish and Priscilla Alden, still have their representa- 
tives in New England homes. There is a quiet atmos- 
phere of esthetic culture, and gentle demeanor in 
Cambridge. You feel a law in the air you breathe 
demanding you to be perfect in expression, which 
tempts a stranger to a slight constraint. 

But on the whole I feel at home in Cam- 
bridge, if not ‘‘to the manor born.” Why not? 
My mother’s blood came over in the Mayflower ; 
James Otis, who thundered for the rights of man in 
ola Faneuil Hall, was my far-off cousin. I feel that 
Ihave a lineal connection with eastern Massachu- 
setts and the children of the Pilgrims. Business 
having called me here, I shall employ my leisure 
in looking over the estates of my relatives, 
“ The stars of heaven are looking kindly down” on 
the graves of the Puritans, and on the descendants 
of the Puritans who walk these streets to-day. If 
we come near enough to the people here and study 
their genius and characteristics, we shall doubtless 
find the guidings of the same majestic providence 
that elsewhere shapes the functions and characters 
of other men to other ends. 

Harvard University buildings are situated in what 
is called Old Cambridge, and occupy a shaded 
square in the center of the town—called Harvard 
Square. In thissquare are a dozen college buildings | 
and the residences of several Professors. I will 
name them in the order of their age. 

Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720. This is a brick 
building 100 feet long and 41 feet wide, and contains 
rooms for the use of the students. The brick of 
which it was built, were, I understand, brought 
from England. 

Holden Chapel, built in 1744, of brick. Long 
used as a chapel, but is now devoted to medical pur- 
poses, and contains the anatomical museum. 

Hollis Hall, built in 1763, of brick, 105 feet long 
44 in width and 37 in height. 

Harvard Hall, erected in 1766, brick, 108 feet long, 
40 wide and 38 high. Contains the mineralogical 
cabinet, said to be a fine ccllection, and in which 
is the most perfect skeleton of a mastodon, ever dis- 
covered. As the buildings are closed during vaca- 
tion, I was unable to visit this interesting place. 

Stoughton Hall, brick, built in 1805. Devoted to 
the use of students. 

Holworthy Hall, built in 1812, of brick, 138 feet 
long, 34 wide and 37 in height. Occupied by the stu- 
dents of the Senior class. 

University Hall, built in 1814 of granite. It is 140 
feet long, 50 wide, 42 high, and contains the chapel, 
lecture rooms &c. 

The Dane Law School, brick, built in 1882 with 
funds contributed by the Hon. Nathan Dane. 

Gore Hall, built of rough Quincy granite in 1838. 
It is in the form of a cross, the main building being 
140 feet long, and the transept 81 feet. It contains 
the Library, the interior hall of which is 112 feet 
long and 35 feet high, with a vaulted ceiling suppor- 
ted by twenty columns. Round this hall are the 
alcoves of the library. Here are gathered, over 
seventy thousand volumes, forming the largest col- 
lege library in the country, and including a collec- 
tion of Greek and Oriental manuscripts. The build- 
ing was named after the Hon. Christopher Gore, 
who contributed $100,000 to the College. 

Boylston Hall is another rough granite building, 
erected in 1857. It contains the lecture rooms of 
the professors of chemistry and comparative anato- 
my, with a museum and laboratory. 

Appleton Chapel, erected in 1858, is a large free- 
stone building, built with funds bequeathed by Sam- 
uel Appleton. 

Another large new building, of which I have not 
learned the name, also stands in the College grounds 
and is occupied for college purposes. 

North of the Square on Kirkland street is the Law- 
rence Scientific School building. It is a handsome 
brick structure, devoted to the purposes of the Scien- 
tific School, founded by Abbot Lawrence in 1848, 
In this school young men are taught in the scientific 
branches without reference to their having received 
a classical education. 

On Divinity Hall Avenue, running north from 
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Kirkland street, is located Divinity Hall, a brick 
building erected in 1826 for the use of the theologi- 
cal students. 

Half a mile northwest of the College is the Ob- 
servatory, and aiso the Botanical Garden under the 
charge of the Professor of Botany. 


This enumeration I believe includes all the build- 
ings directly used for college purposes. There are 
beside these, the Graduates’ Hall, situated on Har- 
vard Square, on the opposite side of the street, the 
upper part of which is occupied by graduates, and 
the lower rented for business purposes. An old 
building, erected in 1726, also stands on the College 
grounds, and was formerly occupied by the Pres- 
idents. » 

The Square on which the College buildings stand, 
is a beautiful lawn of many acres in extent, planted 
with trees, some of which are large and venerable, 
others young and thrifty. Harvard and Cambridge 
cannot rival Yale and New Haven in the glory of 
their elms, but the planting is diversified with many 
kinds of trees, such as oak, chestnut and ash, and 
the effect is more pleasant and picturesque than if 
one kind of tree were planted exclusively. 


Such are a few of the exterior aspects of Harvard 
and Cambridge. Of other things I may speak here- 
after. 2%. 2. 

Cambridge, Mass., July 27, 1867. 


BECOMING AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1849. 

N the revolution we have undertaken to ef- 
fect, there are four departments. We 

are called to settle 1st, our relations with God ; 
2d, our relations with each other; 3d, our re- 
lation to business—getting control over inani- 
mate nature and the working system: 4th, 
our relation to the physical elements in gener- 
al—a process having in view complete victory 
over death. This fourfold idea may be reduced 
toaunit; and is all summed up in the pas- 
sage, “* Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” We should fix on the character 
and position of children, as distinctive and in 
contrast with the character of men. In the 
first place children are subordinate—in a po- 
sition of obedience, and have a father and 
mother over them, which men have not. In 
the second place, in their nearest relationship 
—a relation which allows entire freedom of 
affection—they are connected as brothers and 
sisters. Thirdly, they do not support them- 
selves ; nor labor with such an idea for their 
parents. Where parents are persons of any 
substance, their children are taught to labor 
with a view to their own education, and not for 
the sake of getting their living. Their labor 
is good subjectively for them, not objectively 
for their parents ; whereas men have to labor 
fer themselves, and are dependent on their 
labor for a living. Fourthly, children are in 
the spring-time of life as to health; they are 
in the ascending line of life—the stage and 
feeling of growth. They look ahead and feel 
that the best is to come ; and death is off out 
of sight. On the other hand, when men get 
to middle age, they feel that the best is past. 
They are heavy and discouraged ; feel that 
death is at hand, and that they are in the de- 
scending line of life. On all these four points 
there is a wide contrast between chil- 
dren and men. It is the aim of God to re- 
store us all to the condition of children. All 








the trials of faith and patience that we have, 
all the working of our hearts to submit to 
God’s providence and arrangements, are 
nothing more nor less than the endeavor cf our 
souls to get back to the condition of little chil- 
dren, and make that the type of our relation 
to God. The world breeds men to be inde- 
pendent. It is the glory of manhood to be 
without a keeper; to have no one to submit 
to, or depend on. ‘This is the aim and ambi- 
tion of every man. God calls us to return 
to the condition of children—to come under a 
father and mother. Humility is the object of 
the first labor that God has with us. 


We can see that the recovery of aright posi- 
tion toward God, goes to establish a right po- 
sition in all other respects. So, inversely, 
our false relations in respect to the three other 
departments named above, make it difficult for 
God to get at us and to recover us to the true 
and simple consciousness of our child-relation to 
him. Health, business, love ana obedience, all 
go together. If we are wrong in one, we are 
in all. For instance, the feeling that is 
wrought in a man who has a family dependent 
on his labor for support, is one that, so far 
from recognizing a God over him, goes to 
make him a god himself. It is exceedingly 
difficult to straighten one of these things with- 
out straightening all. But God looks clear 
through, and is bent on breaking up the death 
and working system, and establishing true 
obedience to himself. In order to do this he 
will break up the sin system. The effect of 
his discipline on us is to rectify our relations 
to each other, so that we shall behave well to 
him. When aman hasa wife, the relation 
that grows out of it, instead of confirming the 
humility of childhood, is one that makes it un- 
natural for him even to submit to God. If he 
has a wife, he feels responsibility resting upon 
him, which separates him from all superiors. 
The father and mother say to a son in such 
circumstances, “‘If you have a wife to take 
care of, you have stepped into our place ; you 
had better go and take care of her.” So God 
will say, ‘* If you have come to be a god your- 
self, go act it out, and take care of yourself.” 

Turn 'the subject and look upon it as we 
may, we shall find these four necessary rela- 
tions working good or evil in every direction ; 
and with an infinite interchange of influences 
from one to the other. And the result of the 
whole hangs on this radical question, Whether 
we stand in life as independent, self-sufficient 
beings—as men, or as “ children.” The two 
diverse characters here indicated connot be 
mixed together. We cannot have part of the 
one and part of the other; but must have the 
whole of one or the other. , 

The subject with which we commenced is a 
very fruitful one. It just determines, in a 
simple, easy way, the true train of ideas in 
regard to all these relations. We have before 
us, to be just what good children should be ; 
not the owners of any thing, but wholly in a 
loving, dependent state. In regard to busi- 
ness relations, we shall find that God will 





never let us go into business to get a living, 
We shali work as the children of rich parents 
do, for our own education, not for dollars and 
cents ; for father and mother, and not for hire. 

We shall find also that we are on a true 
train of thought in regard to health. As we 
become little children in spirit, we shall pass 
out from the world of care which makes dis- 
ease, and feel ourselves at home with God. 
Let our spirits become young, and they will 
make our bodies so. 


Here is a great work commenced, of build- 
ing up anew kingdom, in that idea of God’s 
paternity, and our universal, absolute depen- 
dence. We will wait on the Lord, and live, 
labor, and suffer, until the whole world is 
shaped after this fashion ; till the world is or- 
ganized on the principle of being brothers and 
sisters, and this becomes a permanent, ever- 
lasting state. 

Society, under the present system, is like a 
collection of annual plants, which grow up, 
scatter seed, and then die. Marriage comes 
into a family, takes the members out, and 
starts new families which grow for a time, and 
then, by the same process which gave them a 
beginning, die out. In contrast with this, the 
kingdom of heaven is like a tree which goes 
right on, and the same organization grows 
without limit. Marriage is considered a sys- 
tem of organization ; but the contrary is true. 
Every marriage is an act of disorganization, in- 
asmuch as it always breaks up two families 
to establish another. Taking the good and 
evil into account we shall find that they bal- 
ance each other. ‘There is attraction for two, 
but repulsion toward all the rest of the world. 
There is an appearance of organization for 
two, but inthe great scale it is really disor- 
ganization. Every body will admit that ego- 
tism is disorganizing. A man who does not 
avail himself of the partial organization which 
is apparent in marriage, is generally isolated 
and lonely, a solitary egotist: but marriage 
still is only egotism for two—the same thing 
on a little larger scale. What we want to ef- 
fect is real instead of apparent organization. 
Instead of having families broken up every 
succeeding generation, we propose, and God 
proposes, that men come into a family relation 
which shall grow right on, like a tree of ever- 
lasting growth. Of course this cannot be 
where death reigns. Death is adapted to the 
marriage system. But I could argue the vic- 
tory against death by Christ’s prayer, “ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” If 
God’s will is done on earth as it is in heaven, 
there will be a perfect family relation on earth. 
There will not be a double system of organi- 
zation and disorganization going on; but peo- 
ple will enter into love relations with one an- 
other which will be eternal. The family of 
heaven changes only by increase. If God’s 
will is to be done here as there, of course 
there must be a family relation established 
here on that principle. Death, in fact, must 
be abolished. 

We are called to be children of God. If 
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we have intelligent views of the character be- 
fitting that position, we shall see that all a man 
needs is to walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with he is called. Be a child of God instead, 
of a man of this world. Then you will see 
yourself discharged from responsibility and 
concern of business and health, and putting 
the objects of customary care all together, 
will trust them in God’s kands. This is pre- 
cisely the thing that befits the vocation of a 
child of God. Trust him to give us all that 
our social nature requires—all that our senses 
require—all that our health requires; keep- 
ing the three together so that our social rela- 
tions, our property and health are all to be pro- 
vided for by God. He will take great pains 
to protect and prosper those who give him a 
chance by taking the position of children. 
There are not so many in the world who take 
this position that he can afford to slight them. 
As he looks over the broad expanse of Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, he can see but 
very little of the faith that suits him; and he 
will move heaven and earth and the stars 
from their courses before he will see that 
little brought to want. “Come out from the 
world and be ye separate, and I will receive 
you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.”’ The Bible, under all 
its various forms of expression, will be found 
working in favor of the position taken. For 
example: ‘* Be not conformed to this world.” 
The world has its fashion, form of character 
and society, on the principle of independent 
manhood. God says, “ Be not conformed to 
the world, but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your minds.” The renewing 
change that takes place puts us in the condi- 
tion of children. I[t is a dropping down from 
the place where we stand as gods ourselves, 
to the acceptance of a God, over us; and 
when a person has done that, he hes intrin- 
sically stamped himself anew, and will have a 
character growing out of that act entirely dif- 
ferent from a character in the world. “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; 
old things are passed away; behold all things 
are become new.” ‘There is a revolution 
wrapped up in the ideas presented here, 
greater than the French or American Revo- 
lution. The greatest revolution the world 
has ever seen will grow out of these ideas. 
And it is growing now ; but by and by it will 
be so clear and definite that there will be no 


mistaking the difference between the old and 
the new world. 


RASPBERRIES. 


SOIL, CULTURE, AND VARIETIES. 
From the “ Horticulturist” of August, 1867. 


The growing of small fruits as productive and 
remunerating crops, not only to the market 
gardener, but to almost every family owning a 
smal] garden plot, has become so general and so 
well appreciated, that we feel we can do no bet- 
ter at this time than to make a record of our 
notes on Raspberries, as we did last month on 
strawberries. Following in rotation after the 
strawberry, and before peaches and other stone 
fruits, except cherries, have become abundant, 
the Raspberry seems to supply a vacancy with- 


minister to the wants, tastes and health of the 
human frame. Ina commercial view, as a crop 


tobe grown for profit, oue year with another, | 


we believe the Raspberry superior in its net re- 
turns to that of the strawberry ; but its culti- 
vation is not nearly as extended and general. 
Why it is so we can only account for by sup- 
ing the masses to have obtained an impression 
that the canes of Raspberries must be laid 
down and covered each winter in order to in- 
sure a crop, and again by supposing the 
mass of fruit-growers averse to anything like 
unto what may be termed extra labor. That 
this laying down was a requisite with most va- 
rieties known and grown some fifteen or more 
years since, we acknowledge; but at this time 
there are many varieties with large fruit and 
hardy canes, profitable for market or private 
gardens, that may be grown without any labor 
and care in covering. As a fruit for the table, 
no one among the small kind possesses the rich- 
ness and aroma of the Raspberry; and while 
there are some people who cannot eat straw- 
berries, we never knew one who did not relish 
and enjoy a dish of ripe Raspberries. Economi- 
cally considered, they are also superior to straw- 
berries, because of their less acidity, and there- 
fore not requiring as much sugar to gratify the 
palate. For canning or preserving, the superi- 
ority of the Raspberry over other small fruits 
is such, that while many housekeepers do not 
put up strawberries, nearly all can or preserve 
Raspberries when they can be obtained. 

Soil and preparation.—It is said by some 
writers that the red or Antwerp class of Rasp- 
berries must have a good rich clay loam soil in 
order to succeed ; but while we concede that as 
the best, we have grown them in light dry sandy 
soil, equally vigorous in cane and productive of 
fruit, by simply spreading over the ground, 
early in June, a deep mulch of straw or litter, 
and letting it remain until the commencement 
of fall rains, when we remove it, to be replaced 
again the next June. By this method we have 
avoided that burning of foliage and drying away 
of the fruit too often complained of. ‘The Black 
Raspberry seers more hardy and capable of 
enduring varied soiis and climate, and hence it 
has for the past few years been more extensive- 
ly planted than the Antwerp, although as a table 
fruit few, if any, of the varieties now in culti- 
vation compare at all favorably. 

As with the strawberry, the preparation of 
the soil, making it deep and finely pulverized, is 
a great requisite to success and profitable re- 
turns. In heavy clay lanés, without this thor- 
ough preparation and cultivation the first year, 
the plants grow feebly or die out entirely, and 
the crop of one or two years is lust; and in light 
sandy soils we have found that the deeper we 
plowed the better, and that the application of 
mulch at midsummer was a necessary requisite. 

Time of Planting.—Al\though early spring is 
generally advised as the best time to plant at 
the North, or where the ground freezes deeply, 
we have found full planting, and then plowing 
upto the roots and covering them, quite as suc- 
cessful; and in clay lands the soil works easier 
and better. But we have practiced Yor some 
years taking the plants in July, and even into 
August, when the young canes are about half 
grown, placing the roots as we raise them into 
a bucket of muddy water, and planting them 
without any after watering, with perfect success 
and had a good crop of fruit the following sea 
son. 

Distance apart.—The old rule of growing in 
hills, three by four or four by six feet, two or 
three canes in a hill, we consider very much 
like the advice to grow strawberries in hills, as 
only an inducement for the cultivator to work 
among his plants and keep them clean. We 
have for some years grown our Raspberries in 
rows, our canes standing along in the row some- 
times two in a foot, sometimes one ; and when 
we now plant we set a cane once in about six- 
teen or eighteen inches in the row, and the rows, 
four feet apart, if of the Antwerp class; but 





out which we could hardly furnish our tables or 


for the Black-cap or that, class, we would give 




















a plant two feet distance and make our rows six 
feet apart, that we might run our cultivator free- 
ly between the rows without injuring the lateral 
or side branches and fruit. 

Cultivating.—In spring, early, we run a light 
plow, say four inches deep, all through between 
the rows, turning the earth from the plants and 
leaving our line of plants with about six to eight 
inches wide of unstirred soil. This we after- 
ward worked up with a pronged hoe, or with 
the spading fork, according as our hired men 
are Dutch or Irish. Afterward we run through 
the ground, from time to time, with the culti- 
vator, uutil the time for putting on our mulch, 
which although not absolutely requisite on clay 
loam soil, vet there we find its benefit in a sav- 
ing in stirring the soil, provided itis a dry time. 

Pruning, Tying, etc.—The training of our 
plants to wires, stakes, inside of hoops, etc., al- 
though generally advised, and when well done 
presenting very satisfactory results and appear- 
ance, we have for some years discontinued, and 
confined ourselves to shortening back our canes 
and inducing thereby stronger and better later- 
als, with stiff stout canes that require no tying 
to stakes or wires. 

Varieties —We shall not attempt to go over 
all the varieties of Raspberries that are now in 
cultivation, but will touch upon a few of the 
leading popular sorts, and note some new kinds 
which have come before us in fruit this year. 
Of the Black-Cap varieties, the American Im- 
PROVED, or more generally known at the West 
as Doolittle’s Improved, has been perhaps more 
extensively planted than any other. In good 
rich soils it is desirable, but in light or thin soils 
we cannot see much improvement. It 1s a profit- 
able sort, however, for market-growing, as it 
bears shipment long distances and always in 
good order. 

Tue Seveca Buack Cap and Warer.oo are 
two new seedlings announced by Mr. Doolittle 
as possessing valuable qualities, both in size of 
their berries and in a longer period of ripening, 

Mrs. Woopv.—This is a new variety, for de- 
scription and drawing of which we are indebted 
to Mr. Elliott, of Cleveland, forwarded at our 
request. He describes it as of the Black-Cap 
family, with very strong canes, dark brown red 
when mature; laterals abundant, stiff, and 
strong; producing clusters of numerous fruit, 
with a broad, roundish, oval, sharp-pointed leaf, 
rich dark green. Fruit large, double the size of 
the common Black Cap, of a purplish black 
color with a bloom, firm, rich, and sweet; 
canes with spines. He says it is more prolific 
than any of its class which he has ever met. 
Originated by Mrs. Wood, formerly of Rock- 
port, Ohio, now of San Francisco, California. 

PuitapEetputa.—tThe productiveness and _har- 
dihood of this variety are so well known that we 
need to make no remarks. As a market sort 
for light soils, it is undeniably a profitable 
variety. 

Cuiarke.—This variety we have now grown, 
some four years. It is a fine grower and a 
good fruit, the canes perfectly hardy. 

Bette pe Fonrenay.—This variety has with 
us this season proved really superior. It is not 
quite as early as some other sorts, but if most 
of the suckers, of which it has too many, are 
kept down, the stems become strong and stiff 
and bear abundantly; a really good, firm, al- 
though perhaps a little too acid, fruit. 

Hornet—has with us, this year, done 
admirably well, giving large fruit and abun- 
dantly ; and so also may we say of Franconia ; 
but both of these varities, like the Red Antwerp, 
require to have the canes protected in winter to 
produce a good crop. Brixckir’s Oraner, or 
Orange as it is now more generally termed, is 
unquestionably our best light-colored berry— 
large, rich, and sweet; and while the canes are 
the better for being laid down and protected, we 
have grown good crops from it with out any 
protection. 

Naomi.—Two years since, we published a 
drawing and deseription of this variety, sent us 
by Mr. Elhott, who now writes us that with 
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him, on stiff hard clay land, the plants have 
stood perfectly uninjured for two winters without 
any protection, and in their original grounds 
have never been injured in the least. The fruit 
is of the largest size—firm, but rich, juicy, and 
sweet; canes strong and productive. Mr. 
Elliott says it is by far the best hardy Rasp- 
bery of the Antwep class with which he is ac- 
quainted. 


THE POWER OF SOCIAL UNION. 


[The Har‘ford Monitor, a little paper in the inter- 
est of the Hartford Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, is responsible for the following bit of 
patch-work. The way that boy hitches his sled on to 
our team is astonishing. We shall be surprised if 
life-insurance stock does n’t command a premium 
very soon :] 


“The Wallingford family of communists num- 
bered last year 45 persons, whose expenses for 
the year, averaged $114.20 apiece. The pro- 
vision bill amounted to $5,751, of which $885 
was paid for flour, and $765 for sugar and mo- 
lasses.” 

Only $114,20 for a year’s individual expen- 
ses! And yet this Wallingford Community live 
like princes, enjoying every desirable comfort 
of a“home.” Their tables are loaded with the 
richest and most dainty viands, their library is 
supplied with choicest books, and their reading- 
room with numerous daily and weekly news- 
papers, and all the monthlies, which each person 
of the family has all the leisure to read that he 
desires, besides traveling about quite exten- 
sively. Indeed, these people have found the 
“ profits” of harmonious union so great that 
they are obliged to refuse themselves a portion 
thereof; and to do so, they teach and urge each 
other to produce less—in other words, they are 
compelled to teach physical laziness in order to 
protect themselves against surfeit! This is an 
honest picture—and emphatically illustrates the 
beneficent power of “ union,” which is the secret 
of the wonderful value of Life Insurance, as 
well as of Communism on the more general, or 
Wallingford scale. Those whose strong indi- 
viduality or whose tastes and circumstances for- 
bid them the benefits of general “ union,” 
should not fail to secure those of Life Insurance 
at once. 


But the insurance man is right, after all. If men 
are too selfish to protect themselves by Communism 
with God and each cther; why then, let them go to 
Hartford and get a policy for Life Insurance. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


On the 6th inst., the President sent Secretary Stan- 
ton a note requesting his resignation, because “ con- 
siderations of a high character” constrained him to 
demand it. On the 7th inst. Mr. Stanton sent the 
President a- note declining to resign. Considerable 
excitement prevails in Washington at this open rup- 
ture between the President and Secretary, and vari- 
ous rumors circulate. It is thought that, though ac- 
cording to the Civil Tenure Bil] Mr. Johnson cannot 
remove the Secretary from office, yet that he can 
and will suspend him till the next meeting of Con- 
gress.—Later. The Cabinet, in a session on the 9th 
inst., decided that the President had the power. to 
remove Stanton and also to suspend him. The 
President is expected to act upon the matter im- 
mediately. 

Ow the 7th inst., after Judge Fisher had delivered 
his charge, the case of Surratt was given to the jury. 
At latest accounts, though the jury had been out 
twenty-seven hours, they had not come to a final 
agreement, though it is rumored that they stand as 
eleven to one. It is calculated that the entire cost 
of the trial will be at least $100,000. 

Tue Indians are getting bolder in their attacks 
upon the stages, ranches, &c., and our daily papers 
represent the state of things on the frontier as be- 
ing very gloomy. 

FOREIGN. 

ADMIRAL PALMER and staff have gone to the city 

of Mexico, it is said, to demand the person of Santa 





Anna, and endeavor to persuade the Liberals to give 
up Maximilian’s body. Our latest dispatches from 
Mexico, are to the effect that the Mexicans still re- 
fuse to deliver up Maximilian’s body. Admiral 
Tegethoff, however, had not then arrived there. 
Later. Santa Anna has been brought to Vera Cruz, 
by a Mexican man-of-war, and is to be tried for con- 
spiracy against the Mexican Government. 


THE great tunnel of the Central Pacific Railroad 
at the summit of the Sierra Nevada mountains, is 
nearly completed. The rails are being laid on the 
easterly slope, where twenty miles of track are gra- 
ded ; and it is expected that the locomotive will pass 
through the tunnel by the 15th of August, and that 
the line will be completed to the Nevada line in 
September next. 


DIsPATCHES received the past week from Athens, 
via London, bring the intelligence that the Greek 
Government has announced its determination of de- 
claring war against the Sublime Porte on the ist of 
September, should the hostilities against the Chris- 
tians in the Island of Candia not be ended by that 
time. Great military preparations are being made 
for such a contingency, and orders have been issued 
calling out the entire reserves of the kingdom. 


At the recent election for members of the Hun- 
garian Diet, Louis Kossuth was chosen to represent 
the city of Waitzen without a dissenting vote. This 
election caused considerable alarm among the mem- 
bers of the Conservative party of Hungary, who 
thought that the extreme views and powerful pres- 
tige of the ex-President might lead to a disturbance of 
the existing political agreement with the Emperor of 
Austria. Itis perhaps for this reason that Kossuth 
has declined the honor conferred upon him by the 
electors of Waitzen. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
(NEW EDITION.) 


The Community will publish, on or before the 20th 
of August, a new edition of 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 
By 8. NEWHOUSE. 

This edition will present the work in a revised 
and enlarged form, with new chapters on Animals, 
Practical Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, Narratives 
of Adventure, &c. It is intended to bea thorough 
manual for the trapping of all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals; a companion for the Hunter and Woods- 
man; an entertaining volume for all who are inter- 
ested in life in the forests and among the streams. 
It will form a volume of about 200 pages, with new, 
original and elegant illustrations; it will be bound 
in cloth and sold at $1,50. 

Orders may be addressed to Oneida Community. 
Oneida, N. Y., or tothe Community Office, No. 9 
Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, New York. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 

SEEN BY A LADY, 

During the Week ending Aug. 11, 1867. 

Plantanthera psycodes, Small Purple Fringed- 
[ Orchis. 
Culver’s-root. 
Smooth False Foxglove. 
Mad-dog Skullcap. 
Bush Clover. 
Iron-weed. 
Wood Nettle. 


Veronica Virginica, 
Gerardia quercifolia, 
Scutellariu lutiflora, 
Lespedeza capitata, 
Vernonia Noveborecensis, 
Laportea Canadensis, 
Desmodium nudifilorum, 


Humulus Lupulus, Hop. 
Phaseolus diversifolius, Kidney Bean. 
Helianthus decapetalus, Sun flower. 


Elodea Virginica, 
Pycnanthemum linifolium, 


Marsh St. John’s-wort. 


Rhus copallina, Dwarf Sumach. 
Polygonum Hydropiper, Smart-weed. 
Mentha viridis, Spearmint. 
Lappa major, Common Burdock. 
Aster miser, 

Ambrosia Artemisiuefolia, Roman Wormwood. 
Mentha piperita, Peppermint. 
Solidugo Canadense, Golden rod. 
Aster cordifolius, 


Heracium scabrum, 
Solidago serotina, 
Amphicarpaca monica, 
Urtica gracilis, 


Rough-Hawkweed. 


Hog Pea-nut. 
Tall Wild Nettle. 





§ taniing Aunouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

s WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLtex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


— + 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 
The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida*Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 


berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. ¥Y. Branch, $35 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes no: any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price T5cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue Overpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen,’ 

SALVATION FROM Six, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FarTn; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pases; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vo.umes or THE “CirccLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

The above works are for vale at this office.) 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THe ONEIDA Community for sale ; 
they will receive subscriptions for the Cmcvzar, and orders for 
our other publications. 


